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The “ Excellent Art of Musick.” 


[The following is the “ Dedication” to a quaint old 
folio volume of Music, published in London, A. D. 1700. 
The title page, very imposingly printed in black and red, 
and confronted by the big-wigged, Chief-Justice-like 
portrait of the author, reads thus: 

“Ampnion AnGiicus. A Work of many Composi- 
tions, for one, two, three and four Voices: with several 
Accompagnements of Instrumental Musick; and a 
Thorow-Bass to each Song: figur’d for an Organ, Harp- 
sichord, or Theorboe-Lute. By Dr. Joun Brow.” 

One knows not which most to admire in the seraphic 
Doctor: his large sense of the dignity of his art, or the 
well-rounded, Ciceronian vernacular in which he has 
couched his meaning. Decidedly his paragraphs are 
worthy of a place among elegant extracts. The modesty, 
too, of the concluding sentences, stands in rich contrast 
with the aforesaid big-wigged portrait, and with the 
series of poetical rhapsodies addressed to the author, 
which he has printed after the Dedication; one of which is 
headed: “ To the Most Imcomparable Master of Musick, 
Dr. Joun Biow; Occasioned by his obliging the World 
with his Inimitable Amphion Anglicus.” 

Altogether the book (lately donated to the library of 
the Harvard Musical Association) is 2 curiosity. Many 
a prima donna of the present day would shrink from the 
vocal roulades, and passages with which these old songs 
bristle; and that tenore would have to have more virtu- 
osity than most of our “negro melodists,” who should 
undertake to sing, for instance, the song of “ The Fair 
Lover and his Black Mistress,” commencing: Oh! Ni- 
grocella! &e.| 





To Her Royal Highness, the Princess Ann of Denmark: 
MapaAME: The excellent Art of Musick, was 
thought by many of the Wisest Ancients, to have 
derived its Original immediately from Heaven; 
as one of the First, most beneficial Gifts of the 
Divine Goodness to Mankind: thereby to draw 
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and allure, the old, rude, and untaught World, 
into Civil Societies; and so to soften and prepare 
their Minds for the easier reception of all other 
Accomplishments of Wisdom and Vertue. 

The most Learned of the Ancient Heathens, 
the Greeks, were so much of this Opinion, that 
they carried their Veneration for this Admirable 
Faculty too far. They believed they could not 
do it right, but by assigning to it, for its Protec- 
tion and Improvement, some peculiar tutelary 
Gods of its own. Nay, when to all the other 
Ornaments and Perfections of human Life, they 
seldom appointed more than one single Deity to 
preside over each of them, to Musick alone they 
allotted a greater number of Guardian Divinities 
than to any of the rest; some of the Male, but 
most of the Female and Fairer Sex. 

They were indeed mistaken, when they be- 
stowed on it these Fabulous Honours; and they 
made but ill Gods and Goddesses of those Men 
and Women, who would have done excellently 
well if they had only passed for Patrons of it, or 
Inventors in it, as they really were. 

But in all times of the truer Antiquity, even 
amongst God’s own peculiar People, we find this 
most instructive and delightful Skill did always 
meet with its due and deserved Honours, short of 
Idolatry, and within the bounds of Sobriety and 
Decency. 

Thus we read in the Holy Scriptures, not long 
after the History of the Creation, the Name of 
the Man is Solemnly recorded with Renown, 
among the Founders of Nations, who was the 
first Inventor of the Harp and the Organ. 

And undoubtedly, there was never any Age of 
the true Church afterwards, whether Jewish, or 
Christian, wherein the Sacred delights of Musick 
were not admitted, to bear an eminent Part in 
the Worship of the True God. 

In the Jewish Church, it is certain, that even 
before the Temple it self was built, while it was 
yet only in Design, God Inspir’d David, the Man 
after his own Heart, to Compose before-hand, the 
IIymns and Divine Anthems that were to be 
Sung in it. 

And the choice of the Person for that Work, 
was infinitely for the dignity of the Art: Since 
no less a Man, than the chief of their Monarchs, 
and the greatest of their Conquerors, was or- 
dained by God, to be their Poet and Musician on 
that occasion. 

And it were easy to prove, that the same Ce- 
lestial Spirit of Musical Concord and Harmony, 
was all along cherished and entertained in the 
Christian Church, during the very best Times of 
its purest Doctrines and Devotions. 

It will be enough, only to mention one unde- 
niable Instance, That, in the Primitive Age, dur- 
ing the cruellest Persecutions, in their most Pri- 
vate and Nightly Assemblies, the Christians of 
that carly ‘Time, as Pliny informed Trajan, re- 
markably distinguish’d themselves, by their alter- 
nate Singing of Psalms, and Spiritual Songs. 

Such, Madame, have been always the Employ- 
ments of the Sublime Art of Musick, to teach 





and cultivate Iumanity ; to Civilize Nations; to 
Adorn Courts; to Inspirit Armies; to Inspire 
Temples and Churches; to sweeten and reform 
the fierce and barbarous Passions; to excite the 
Brave and Magnanimous; and, above all, to in- 
flame the Pious and the Devout. 

For these Reasons, it has all along receiv’d the 
Encouragement and Favour of the Greatest, the 
Wisest, the most Religious, the most Heroick 
Persons of all Ages. And it seems but reason- 
able, that it should be so, that they should prin- 
cipally take upon them the care of this High- 
born Science of Tuneful Sounds and Numbers, 
whose Souls are more elevated than others, and 
seem most to partake of that Natural, and Divine 
Harmony, it professes to Teach. 

You see, Madame, what undoubted Title Your 
Royal Highness has to the Patronage of this Art. 
Tt is Your own by many rightful claims, not only 
for your High Birth and Royal Dignity, but for 
something, that is even yet more Your own; for 
that admirable temper of Spirit, that_ harmonious 
sweetness of Disposition, that silent Melody, and 
charming Musick of Your whole Life. 

After I have said this, if eannot be denied, but 
that, by inscribing these’ Papers to Your Royal 
Highness, I have chosen the worthiest and most 
excellent Patroness for these my Studies, that 
this Nation, or Age has produc’d. Yet I must 
still confess, while I applaud my self for the hap- 

iness of my Choice, the ambition of it puts me 

into Confusion; I am ashamed to think, that to 
such a Patroness I can present so very little, 
either worthy of the Art I admire, or of the 
Glorious Princess to whom I dedicate all my 
Muses. 

But for that part, which concerns Your self, 
Madame, Your own Goodness and Benignity, has 
set my Mind at ease, by Your generous Invita- 
tion and favourable Promise, of accepting the 
low Present I now offer, and your Gracious As- 
surance of a perpetual Protection to its Author. 

And that also, if any thing can, may possibly 
enable me to supply the other Part better for the 
future, and lift up my Genius to something more 
becoming the Majesty of Art it self. 

The two most Noble ends of Musick Vocal and 
Instrumental, being either to raise and nourish 
the tender, and the Generous Passions of Love, 
Friendship, and Honour, among Men; or to ani- 
mate our Affeetions, and to kindle the ardour 
and zeal of our Devotions towards God: T must 
own, that what I now lay at your Royal High- 
ness’s Feet, consists only in some weak Perform- 
ances of the first kind. 

I will make no Apology for the Subjects of 
any of them, thd they are generally conversant 
about Love-Aflairs; since the divertisements and 
delights of those softer Affections, when con- 
ceiv'd in pure Thoughts, and cloathed with inno- 
cent Expressions, have been always allowed in 
all Wise and Good-natur’d Polite Nations; and 
never any where Condemn’d by the truly Good 
and Honourable part of Mankind. 

I dare affirm, that nothing but the unsociable 
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sullenness of a Cynick, would ever exclude secu- 
lar Musick, so qualified, out of Civil Societies j as 
nothing but the perverse sowerness of a Fanatick, 
would ever drive Divine Musick out of the 
Church. 

But yet, lest a Work of this Nature, thd per- 
haps not blameable in it self, either for the Matter, 
or the manner of it, should however seem to fall 
below what is due to Your Royal Highness’s 
Greatness of Mind, and consummate Vertue: 
Give me leave, Madame, to tell You, I am pre- 
paring, as fast as I can, to make some amends for 
this, by a Second Musical Present, upon Argu- 
ments imcomparably better: I mean my Church- 
Services, and Divine Compositions. 

To those, in truth, I have ever more especially 
consecrated the Thoughts of my whole Life. All 
the rest I consider but as the Blossoms, or rather 
the Leaves; those I only esteem as the Fruits of 
all my Labours in this kind. With them I began 
my first Youthful Raptures in this Art: With 
them, I hope calmly and comfortably to finish my 
days. Nor will my Mind be ever at rest, till I 
have offer'd them up to God, for the Publick use 
of the best Chnreh in the Christian World, under 
the Propitious Authority of Your Royal High- 
ness’s Name. 

May it please Your Royal Highness, 

am Your most Humble, most Dutiful, 
and most Devoted Servant, 
JOHN BLOW. 


OPERA BEFORE MOZART. 


[From the “Lire ANd Worss or Mozart,” by OULIBICHEFF.] 





II. Progress 1x IrALy— Intrropucrion or Mevopy 
— ASCENDENCY OF THE Sincers— THE OPERA 
SERIA. 

We cannot follow all the improvements, ad- 
vances and transformations of the lyric drama. 
This is the task of history. Ours consists in 
briefly depicting the spirits of the epochs and in 
finally indicating wherein every one of these has 
contributed to prepare the epoch of Mozart. 
We leave in the background facts and names, 
with which we presuppose the reader already 
familiar, and speak only of the general tenden- 
cies, which the lyric drama obeyed among the 
Italians and the French, the only nations, which 
before Mozarr could boast of possessing a na- 
tional opera. 

Italy, which already swarmed with celebrated 
musicians and intelligent dilettanti, hastened to 
shake off the intolerable burden of an everlasting 
Recitative without character and without instru- 
mentation. Already had SrRADELLA, CAnissI- 
Mi, Cresti, CAVALLI, appeared; ScARLaTT 
followed them. Names dear to every friend of 
music. These gave the world the genuine, the 

grand secret of the dramatic style :—a Recitative, 

which already began to adapt itself to grammati- 
cal, logical and rhetorical intonation; a Recita- 
tive, which spoke the natural speech; and what 
was more and better, Melody, Airs. The thence- 
forth purely natural in melody shaped itself to 
the Ideal, that is, to the natural in its highest 
perfection, which is superior to the primitive 
song in euphony, in beauty of forms and variety 
of expression, as in the number and choice of 
the accords, out of which it sprang. Through 
this alone the music of the theatre became for 
all feeling souls that wonderful, enchanting, om- 
nipotent art, of which the men of earlier times 
had had some presentiment, but no knowledge. 

The Italians prostrated themselves before this 

new god, who was to subdue the world to them; 

they introduced song into the opera; gradually 
iney sacrificed to it all their old idols, both Olym- 

) pus and Tartarus, the machineries and the dance, 








yes, even the horses. Yet a little while, and we 
shall see the drama itself made an offering to it. 

The extraordinary enthusiasm, with which the 
above-named composers inspired their country- 
men, must not surprise us. ‘These men corres- 
pond, in the progress of melody, to PALESTRINA. 
On the other hand, one is astonished, when he 
looks through the vocal compositions of Caris- 
siM1, at finding them, in spite of their great sim- 
plicity, more fresh and full of happier invention, 
than a multitude of airs which date from the 
eighteenth century. A simple figured bass ac- 
companies them, and there is sometimes in this 
bass more harmony than in the orchestras of a 
period which very aged people yet remember. 
Our task must limit itself to pointing out the 
causes of this relative and local inferiority in the 
most musical country in the world, at a time 
when art had received an immeasurable impulse 
in other countries, which till then had only played 
a very modest part in the history of Music. 

In proportion as dramatic melody enriched 
itself by new turns and passages, the talent of 
vocal delivery developed with it, and began to 
react upon the work of the composers. The 
singers, who before had formed one soul with 
these, now made a class by themselves. They 
had their own interest, strictly separate from that 
of the miiestro and the poet, whereby they soon 
knew how to domineer over both. Of all the 
delights, which music has power to produce, the 
most prominent, or at least the most universally 
felt is the charm of a beautiful voice, united with 
that brilliant mechanical facility, which is called 
virtuosity. When once the dilettanti had tasted 
this enjoyment, (I mean the great mass of dilet- 
tanti, to whom artists owed their fame and in- 
come,) they became rather indifferent, as a gen- 
eral rule, to all the rest. If the music is only of 
such a sort, as to allow the favorite artist to pro- 
duce all his means of seduction and enchantment; 
if the drama only affords an opportunity, no 
matter how, for arias and duetts for the principal 
tenor and the prima donna, then the music is de- 
clared good enough, the piece rational enough. 
The singers understood their advantage and made 
the most of it. Since they knew better than the 
miiestro both the extent of their own personal 
means, and the possibilities of solfeggio in general, 
with all the finesses of the trade, by which it 
succeeds in winning over the public, it soon re- 
sulted that a large space in the composition of an 
opera was allotted to them. What they received 
from the miiestro as cantilena, they returned to 
him in embellishments or fioriture and bravura 
passages. Scarcely were they in possession of 
the most indispensable part of song, when the 
luxury of passages announced itself’; which we 
may see from the Orontea of Cest1, where we 
find such in the first theatre airs ever composed. 

This growing preponderance of the interests 
of execution over the united interests of the score 
and the libretto had with the Italians the inevita- 
ble consequences of their superiority in the art 
of singing, which they created, in which they so 
early distinguished themselves, and which they so 
passionately loved. It perfectly explains the fate 
of Opera in their land. 

The melodists of the seventeenth and at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century had to deal 
with singers, who were yet children and scarcely 
knew the A B C of the dravura. So far from 
submitting to their influence, they on the con- 

















trary formed them by their instruction and ex. 
amples. They were the masters in every thing; 
they freely followed their own inspirations as 
intelligent and creative artists, and indeed the 
more so since the Italian music had not yet those 
settled forms, which have since so distinguished 
it and set a national stamp upon it. Besides a 
beautiful song, the miiestri could show their 
cleverness in other respects, in the accompani- 
ments, the choruses and duetts; for we must 
remark that STRADELLA, CARISSIMI, SCAR- 
LATTI, and after them the immortal LEONARDO 
Leo, were good melodists, as well as learned har- 
monists and contrapuntists. They were com- 
plete men for their times. Hence, in spite of 
their venerable age, they have retained a youth- 
ful aspect, and even to-day serve for the admira- 
tion of artists and the study of musicians. 

But these great melodists neglected a very 
essential part of song; we mean the Rhythmo- 
peia or measure. Their vocal phrases, contract- 
ed and as it were isolated from one another by 
too frequent cadences,* lacked symmetry, and 
did not fit themselves to periods. Just so it was 
with the arias asa whole. The scholars of Scar- 
LATTI and of Leo remedied this defect; they 
gave to the vocal sentence the development, 
which it required; they divided the aria into 
two parts; they introduced the da capo or repe- 
tition of the first part; they lengthened out the 
ritornel at the beginning and end; and the mel- 
ody grew beautiful with new charms in the works 
of Vinci, PERGOLESE, HAsss, and a crowd of 
other distinguished composers, of the brilliant 
Neapolitan school. 

Upon these happy completions, which estab- 
lished the dramatic melody in all its rights, 
a revolution was necessarily consequent, both 
in the art of music, which they simplified in 
many respects, and in the art of singing, 
which they enriched and to which they lent 
an incalculable importance. The little piece- 
meal phrases of the old masters still required 
imitation and a mixture of the fugued style with 
the operatic pieces, which compelled the singers 
to a strict and literal execution of the music; in 
regular, numerous and richly developed periods, 
however, imitative forms and an intricate accom- 
paniment were not applicable, or at least seemed 
not to be. Hence they thought it well to reduce 
the accompaniment to its simplest harmonic ex- 
pression. An intelligent and in fact the only just 
idea. Anything better in this kind at that time 
would have exceeded the insight as well as the 
powers of the whole body of living composers. 
The simplification of the accompaniment, — that 
was the way to opena free path to the further 
progress of vocal melody ; but on the other hand 
it left the singers perfectly free play, and founded 
the dominion of the incidental matter, since on 
the smooth and elastic basis of a succession of 
natural chords it enabled the artist to undertake 
and execute every thing. From that time for- 
ward the singers decidedly gained the advantage 
over the miiestro, and in possession of the privi- 
lege of the da capo they became accustomed to 
consider the score a collection of themes, whose 
merit depended solely on the variations, which 
the science, talent and inventive spirit of the 
performer understood how to attach to them. 


*1 must here remark, that I always use the word 
cadence according to its etymology, and understand by 
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it the conclusion, the point of rest to the musical period. | 
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The sort of co-operation, reserved to a singeT 
in the composition of an opera, does not need 
perhaps to be defined. The singer can and must 
require to have his means consulted and made 
available, without injury to other claims, since 
upon that in a great degree depends the success 
of the work. In this respect the interests of the 
composer are closely interwoven with his own, 
and there can be no conflict between them; a 
peaceful understanding secures to both their 
mutual advantages and all goes forward admira- 
bly. This union, founded in the nature of things, 
was soon reversed in Italy. The singers, who as 
virtuosos became continually greater, the more 
ignorant they were as musicians, felt themselves 
all at once strong enough to prescribe to the com- 
posers the outline, the intentions, the embellish- 
ments, the expansion, the whole economy of a 
piece of music. They commanded, in a word, as 
a master commands his journeymen. If one 
would survey at a glance the consequences of 
this exchange of parts, he has only to consider 
what the gracious will of the singer in general 
represents, who frequently is nothing but a ma- 
chine, usurping the most important rights of 
the artist and undertaking the intellectual part of 
the work. This gracious will represents invaria- 
bly the taste of the time, the accepted forms, the 
turns and passages that are willingly listened to, 
the means which experience has shown to please ; 
it represents the routine and nothing else. For 
it is a settled case, that inasmuch as the public 
can desire nothing but that which pleases it, and 
can be pleased with nothing but what it knows, 
the singers on their side will constantly prefer an 
everlasting rumination of that, which is accompa- 
nied by infallible applause, to new conceptions, 
which perhaps do not please, or if they do please, 
might confer more honor on the composer than 
on themselves. 

I know that the ear is as much a thing 
of habit, as it is unsteady; the first, because 
it is easily offended by unwonted impressions; 
the second, because it is easily wearied by the 
eternal repetition of one and the same thing. 
But there were the singers who could satisfy the 
need of timely innovations much better than the 
miiestri, without injury to the forms, which rou- 
tine had gradually consecrated and made in a 
certain manner national. Since the art of sing- 
ing was progressive, every generation of virtuosos 
came along with a stock of ornamental melody, 
vocal embellishments and bravura pieces, in 
quantity and quality far surpassing the stock of 
their predecessors. The composers were com- 
pelled to conform to these new conditions. New 
singers, new music ; such was in Italy the rule, to 
which the intelligent Burney subscribes without 
the least limitation. In this way the opera was 
manufactured in a great part out of melodic 
common-places, which never changed, and out of 
a certain number of unvarying foriture, since it 
depended on the amount of executive means and 
the caprices of the fashion. When a prima donna, 
or a musico of note left the stage or the world, 
they took with them the collective works of their 
fame into their places of retirement, or their 
graves. 'To wish to publish works of this sort, 
would therefore have been altogether unneces- 
sary. They copied them, distributed them, either 
whole or in single numbers, among the dilettanti, 
so long as they found applause, and they were 
almost never printed. Before an edition could 











have been got ready, no one would have cared 
for them any more. That with these elements 
and this system of composition music never was 
fresher, more engaging, more adapted to the 
passing moment, than that of the Italian opera in 
the eighteenth century, will readily be compre- 
hended under these circumstances. Always the 
same, and always new; but therein also lay the 
reason why this music appears emptier and flatter 
than that of any other epoch. The fashion of 
yesterday always appears older than that of a 
hundred years ago. 

But what became of musical Tragedy, of the 
ancient sorrow, under the dominion of the modern 
Orpheuses ? When Tragedy saw that no one 
longer thought of her, neither the poet, nor still 
less the miiestro, least of all the singers, she for- 
sook the lyric stage, scarcely after the prologue 
to Euridice had invoked her thither, and vowed 
in her anger never more to set her foot upon the 
Italian theatre; and faithfully she kept her word. 
They wished her a happy voyage and put the 
Opera Seria in her place, which was about as 
tractable as Tragedy was intractable, being half 
society and half concert, in which the singers, for 
the quieting of their consciences, brought forward 
I know not what erotic and heroic nonsense, 
while the spectators wandered about from box to 
box, partook of refreshments, conversed or paid 
their court to the ladies. But attention! The 
concert begins. The Soprano enters, announced 
by a pompous ritornel. The deepest silence 
ensues, every body listens, and as soon as the 
number is over, a stormy applause follows, where- 
upon every one returns to his previous entertain- 
ment, which the music has only interrupted for a 
moment. How naturally miiestro and singers 
expended their whole power upon the few prin- 
cipal numbers, which made up the whole opera, 
while the others merely served to fill out the 
remainder of the musical evening, which lasted 
very long, and to make the tete-a-tetes, that were 
carried on, inaudible to the neighbors! Accord- 
ingly the miiestro very carelessly prepared arie 
di sorbetti (airs during which they ate ice-creams), 
which were assigned to the subordinate subjects, 
and were always good enough, seeing that nobody 
listened to them. Hence it comes, that in spite 
of many beautiful and lovely single numbers, the 
old Italian repertoire does not contain a single 
work sustained in such a manner, that the differ- 
ent parts make up a whole of any worth; hence 
too the extraordinary fruitfulness of the miiestri 
of that time, some of whom composed as many 
as two hundred operas, not one of which has out- 
lived its author. 

We may with truth then say, that the Italian 
opera, as a theatrical action or branch of the 
dramatic art, found itself on the way of decline 
even before it properly had got to be an opera, 
since the first castrati who sang upon the stage, 
were contemporaries of Pert and Caccrnt. Is 
any other proof required, that the Italians never 
have taken hold of the musical drama, in earnest ? 
The very sight of those heroes and lovers, who 
were not even men, disturbed even the shadow 
of illusion and transformed a serious and noble 
play into a clumsy parody; or, if such creatures 
sometimes awakened sympathy, it certainly was 
not the tragic sympathy. I can find no expres- 
sions to add to the philanthropic pity of the his- 
torians for these unfortunate victims, as they 
maintain, of music ; but I would vindicate music 








from a reproach, which it is far from deserving. 
Music was not only innocent of this infamy, but 
she protested with her whole might against a cus- 
tom, of which she herself was the first victim. 
Can we in reality comprehend the advantage or 
the satisfaction, which the Italians found and still 
find in giving men’s parts to the highest vocal 
register? To women belong the Soprano and 
Contralto; to men the Tenor and Bass: that is 
the natural order, which under all the combinations 
of the vocal accord is the most advantageous in 
four-voiced composition, as it is incomparably the 
most agreeable to the ear. What is gained by 
setting in the place of an indispensable middle 
voice another first voice ? The gain is for me, I 
repeat, a mystery; the loss is all too evident. 
One principal disadvantage lies in this, that the 
arias of the first subjects are all struck off to the 
pattern of one voice. A second disadvantage is, 
that the duets and trios lose in coloring and effect. 
The tenor is either wanting altogether or it is 
banished into a subordinate part, where in the 
ensemble pieces, with the bass, it has to express 
the rage of tyrants or the feelings of paternal 
love, and contrary to its nature is excluded from 
the part of the first lover, which all the dramatic 
and musical fitnesses point out as its own. This 
is the third disadvantage, which there is nothing 
to compensate, for the Tenor is the voice above 
all others indicated by nature for the expression 
of love; it is among all sounds, which nature and 
art can produce, the most exquisite and penetra- 
ting. Finally, to complete the measure of disad- 
vantages, the bass voice, that true ground-pillar 
of harmony, that mighty expression of majestic 
and terrible parts, is wholly banished from the 
Opera Seria!! One seeks in vain for the cause 
of such great musical barbarism and simplicity, 
since one knows by experience that the finest 
artificial voices never equal, nor can equal a fine 
woman’s voice, and that, if we must have the one 
folly or the other, the present practice, of giving 
the first male part to the alto-ist, is far preferable 
to that of placing the soprano in the hands of a 
half man. With some forty years, [am yet old 
enough to have seen the fair remains of this once 
so flourishing institution. I have known more 
than one musico, and among others in Dresden 
the celebrated SAssAroi, who in his day per- 
haps possessed the finest falsetto voice in Europe. 
I confess, that in the church this voice had an 
extraordinary effect, because the vast resonance 
of the place tripled its power and concealed its 
quality ; but in the theatre it sounded almost in- 
tolerable; it had, like the voices of almost all 
castrati, that very strong and sharp falsetto ring. 
Poor Sassarotr! I fancy I yet see him before 
me with the helm of the Curiatii upon his head, 
and that enormous bulk, that cyclopean build, 
rudis indigestaque moles, measuring the floor with 
great strides, gesticulating like a gigantic puppet, 
all the while cooing like a flute hidden in the 
belly of a contra-basso, and all this against Br- 
NELLI (Horatius), the greatest singer and greatest 
actor next to Tama, that Lever saw or heard. 
By a fortunate though strange anomaly, the Ital- 
ians who could not dispense with the castrati in 
the Opera Seria, did not, so far I know, admit 
them into the Opera Buffa, where they would at 
least have been one buffoonery more. 

In consequence of these abuses and these 
Lizarres customs, the music of the Italian theatre 
had sunk into a kind of formalism, from which it 
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never since has risen. It had assumed a national 
type, which appeared and still appears to its ad- 
herents as the type of perfection. 

[To be continued.] 





BLOSSOMS. 


BY ROBERT HERRICK. 


Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 

And so to bid good night ? 
*Twas pity nature brought ye forth, 
Merely to show your worth, 

And lose you quite. 

For you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave; 

And after they have shown their pride, 

Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 


<> 





Spohr’s Oratorio, ‘ Calvary.” 


[From the London Times, July 6.] 

The last performance of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, for the present season, took place yester- 
day evening. ‘There was a large attendance, in 
spite of the elections and the unreasonably hot 
weather. The oratorio was Spohr’s Calvary. 
The composer himself was among the audience, 
and his appearance was hailed by an unanimous 
outburst of cegmens. 

Calvary is the second sacred oratorio composed 
by Spohr. Its first title was Des Heilands Vetzte 
Stunden —in English, The Last Hours of the 
Saviour. It is a real oratorio—in other words, a 
sacred musical drama. The ‘ncidents are chosen 
from the life of the Redeemer; the story com- 
mences after his betrayal by Judas Iscariot, and 
terminates with the crucifixion and the events 
immediately subsequent. Since it would run 
counter to the religious notions of this country 
were Jesus made to declaim and sing, as in the 
original, the English _, Prof. Edward 'Tay- 
lor, has put the words of the Savior into the mouth 
of John, the Apostle, besides making several other 
alterations to conciliate similar prejudices. Under 
its new title of Calvary, Spohr’s second oratorio 
was first performed here in 1837, at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, and afterwards at the Norwich 
Festival, for which, in 1842, the composer ex- 
pressly composed his third and last— The Fall 
of Babylon. Calvary has been less frequently 
given than either The Last Judgment or The Fall 
of Babylon, and was never produced by the Sa- 
ered Harmonic Society until last night, when it 
was received with enthusiasm — a tribute to the 
merits and position of its author. 

The oratorio of Calvary is in two parts; the 
first comprises the betrayal of the Saviour by 
Iscariot, his trial and condemnation to death; the 
second includes the crucifixion, the tempest, and 
the burial. The personages (according to Prof. 
Taylor’s English version) are John and Peter, 
the mer — Judas Iscariot, Mary, Caiaphas, 
Philo, Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, and wit- 
nesses. The choruses are divided among the 
disciples of Jesus, the Jewish priests and people. 
The oratorio opens -with a short overture, in the 
fugued style, very grave and learned; the key is 
C minor, and the principal theme is alternated 
with a brief chorale. The poetical idea seems to 
be the strife between the Christian Apostles and 
the unbelieving Jews. The first chorus “ Gentle 
night” (in A flat), a prayer of the Apostles for 
Jesus, interspersed with solos, is melodious and 
beautiful. The horror and despair of Judas, 
after betraying his master, are powerfully depicted 


) in the next piece, a bass recitative and air (in A 
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minor), “ Woe, horror, grief,” the peculiarity of 
the latter being a perpetually moving bass, con- 
trived with the skill of a profound musician. A 
soprano solo (in the major key), which follows — 
a Though all thy friends prove faithless,” where 
Mary declares her devotion for the Redeemer, 
has all the tuneful freshness of Azor and Zemira — 
one of the earliest and most captivating of the 
operas of Spohr; the chorus, for female voices, 
which accompanies it, adds materially to its charm. 
An air for John (in F sharp minor), “ What do I 
see ?” where the apostle describes the oppression 
of Jesus by the multitude, is gloomy and expres- 
sive: and the following song of Peter Gn E ci 
“ Tears of sorrow,” in which the cowardly disciple 
confesses the shame he feels at having denied his 
master, is equally effective im its way. A very 
grand chorus of the disciples (in C), “ O, thou 
Eternal God,” comes next, and contains a masterly 
fugue, written in four parts, with perspicuous 
clearness, and much more sparing of modulation 
than is the ordinary custom of Spohr in his elab- 
orate pieces. The rest of the first part is com- 
prised in a grand scene, the incidents of which 
are the arraignment of Jesus, the declarations of 
the accusing witnesses, the denunciations of the 
Jewish priests, the intercession of Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea, the impatient fury of the 
people, the adjuration of the High Priest Caiphas, 
the reply and the ultimate condemnation of the 
Saviour. This is treated in a highly ingenious 
manner, by means of choruses, solos, and recita- 
tives, in which the latter preponderate so much, 
however, that (as in the scene of Belshazzar’s 
feast in the Fall of Babylon) the effect of the 
whole is somewhat prolix. The two choruses of 
the priests and people —“ Shame, shame ” (in D 
minor), and “ Upon us be his blood” (in A mi- 
nor) —are nevertheless, very striking and char- 
acteristic ; while the anathemas of the priests, 
during the examination of the witnesses, stand 
out in bold relief. 

The second part opens with a chorus of the 
disciples, in the same key, and with the same sub- 
ject, developed at greater length, as the song in 
the first part, in which John describes Jesus led 
into captivity. Here Prof. Taylor has made a 
great mistake in altering the original words, which 
allude to the “supposed language and demeanor 
of the priests.” Spohr had evidently a direct in- 
tention in repeating the music of the air alluded 
to; but this intention becomes altogether lost in 
the irrelevant passages from the prophets which 
the Fnglish adapter has substituted. ‘The chorus 
of the priests and people, “ King of Israel” (in G 
minor) mocking Jesus on the cross, is exceedingly 
dramatic ; and the soprano air for Mary (in A 
flat), “When this scene of trouble closes,” with 
its effective passages for the horn, and an elegant 
obligato accompaniment for a solo violin, is one of 
the melodious gems of the oratorio. Not 
beautiful in its way is the trio for female voices 
(in E), “Jesus, heavenly master,” where the 
vocal part writing, and the orchestral arrangement 
are equally perfect. The remainder of the second 
part is included in another grand scene. The 
prominent incidents are the crucifixion, in which 
the suffering, meekness, and resignation of Jesus 
(described by John, in Prof. Taylor’s version), 
are mingled with the prayers of the disciples — 
the tempest, where the priests and people, awe- 
stricken by miraculous appearances, are terrified 
into contrition — the burial, under the auspices of 
Joseph of Arimathea—and the apotheosis of 
Jesus, by the disciples, which brings the oratorio 
toa conclusion. The plan of this is managed 
with the utmost skill; but, as in the first part, the 
recitatives are too lengthy, and the whole is too 
carefully spun out. The choral description of 
the tempest, however, (in spite of the palpable 
allusions to the overture to Guillaume Tell) is 
very fine ; and the final hymn of the disciples (in 
C major), “* Beloved Lord,” a broad and maguifi- 
cent piece of choral writing, is a worthy climax 
to a great, although unequal work. 

The general impression left by the oratorio of 
Calvary is somewhat monotonous, in spite of its 
many beauties. Its chief fault is that it contains 
nothing absolutely new. The composer is prodi- 
gal of his mannerism, his orchestration is labored 
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and cloying, his modulation inordinate, his use of 
chromatic harmony inordinate, and a general 
want of contrast is felt throughout. A single 
piece unaccompanied, or merely accompanied by 
the stringed quartet, would be an exquisite relief; 
but this is not in Spohr’s power; he cannot aban- 
don his darling orchestra, but, by continually 
showing that he is one of the greatest masters of 
instrumentation, he ultimately succeeds in prov- 
ing that he lacks one great secret in the art of 
applying it. Where almost every piece is full, or 
nearly full, at the end not one is full enough where 
fullness is indispensable. The ear becomes sati- 
ated, and the mind fatigued, with such an incessant 
and superfluous display of the riches of harmony 
and orchestral coloring. It is because we find 
these peculiarities more strongly developed than 
in the other two oratorios that we are disposed to 
pronounce Calvary inferior to The Fall of Baby- 
lon, and far inferior to The Last Judgment, the 
finest of all the sacred compositions of its author, 
and one of the grandest and most lasting of his 
musical works. On the other hand, it should not 
be forgotten that, whatever may be its weak- 
nesses, there is possibly no other living composer 
capable of writing an oratorio of such magnitude 
and pretensions. Many of the pieces will most 
probably live when the oratorio itself’ is forgotten ; 
and of how few works of the same order, putting 
aside those of Handel and Mendelssohn, can even 
as much as this be said! 


_w 


Song of Caroline Von Gunderode.* 





FROM THE GERMAN. 

It is all drear and sad; 
Nothing more makes me glad; 
Odors no odor bring, 
Breezes no quickening; 
Poor heart, how sad! 
All is so still and gone; 
Heart and soul left forlorn; 
Seeking I know not what, 

testing not, knowing not 
Whither I'm borne! 


One master mould of clay 
Stole all my thoughts away; 
Since I its beauty felt, 

Near me it still hath dwelt, 
Mine, though away. 


One sound my heart still hears, 
One that my spirit cheers; 
Soft as a flute, one word 
Soundeth on since ’twas heard, 
Stoppeth all tears. 


Spring’s blossoms all are true, 
They all come back anew; 
Not so doth Love, alack! 
That cometh never back, 
Fair, but not true! 


Can love so love-less be ? 
Can mine so stay from me? 
Joy sit so heavily, 
Hugging inconstancy ? 

Sad bliss for me! 


Phoenix of loveliness! 

Thou on bold wings dost press 
Far to the sun’s bright beam; 
Little disturbs thy dream 


My lone distress! J. S. D. 





*The celebrated friend of Bettina, who found so tragic 4 
death in the waters of the Rhine. 
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Her Majesty and Prince Albert were present 
at the Performance, at the St. James Theatre, of 
Schiller’s Don Carlos, and, to some purpose, as 
the following story shows, or pretends to show: 
One of the charactersin Don Carlos has occasion 
to make the remark, “ Die Kéniginnen lieben 
schlecht” (* Queens make poor sweethearts ”) ; 
on which (according to the London correspondent) 
her Majesty leant forward, put her hand on the 
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Prince’s arm to attract his attention, and sweetly 


smiled in his face a denial of Schiller’s calumny 
on female royalty ! 


Caraga 

















[From a German friend in Virginia.) 
MR. JENNISON’S ADDRESS — SCHUMANN’S ALBUM — 
MARIE WIECK — CHURCH MODES. 
, July 21st. 


Will you give Mr. S. Jennison a shake of the 
hand in my name for his “Music in the Past 
Half Century”? It delighted me highly. The 
true spirit. Your criticism pleases me also very 
much and you will, I hope, take it not ill, when I 
beg you to go on so and to either overlook trifles 
of little waltzes, &c., entirely, or at once tell their 
place in musical literature. Now I do not think 
it prudent, here, at once to come out with full 
force upon such poor cripples, as the critics 
in Germany do, but it would do weil perhaps to 
define in a leader the rank on the scale of mu- 
sical merit they are entitled to, and then gradually 
to turn out the rough side. Your criticism on 
Schumann’s “ Album” might have been a little 
longer and more special ; but I feel I am too par- 
tial to the great, sublime, little thing. It has given 
me too much pleasure since it came out from 
heaven down among us earthen mankind, and I 
love it too dearly, therefore I cannot get tired 
playing and hearing about these little pieces. 
Those three marked with ,*, speak to me more 
of heaven than anything in the book; and then 
between heaven and earth, connecting both, come 
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those two, Friihlings and Rundgesang ; and as 
representatives of an ideal life in this world there 
is nothing better than JFrohlicher Landmann 
(Happy Farmer) and Erinnerung (Recollection). 
How strange and expressive that ’remder Mann 
(Stranger Man) speaks of a village peasant boy’s 
fears and hesitation to approach the stranger that 
beckons him! And that Anecht Ruprecht, how 
beautiful! But earth in all its glory has no bet- 
ter expression in the whole book than that Wein- 
lese-zeit, Irrohliche Zeit (Vintage time, joyous 
time.) 

spired ? 


Is it not baechantic, free and wine-in- 

But why speak about all these things 
to you, that feel ail as fresh as any one ! 

* * x * * * * * 

T have a letter from Friepr. WiEcK, father of 
Frau CLARA ScHuMANN and Marie WIECK. 
You know that Clara Wieck has been since long 
considered in Germany as the best of female 
pianists, and the letter of their father will tell you, 
that he already thinks Marie superior to her 
sister. 

# * * * * * * * 

What do you think of their prospects if they 
They are artists of the high- 
Do you think people will appreciate 
Marie? I do not; may be in your few large 
Eastern cities, but what for the entire South, and 
They never will employ 


should come here ? 
est rank. 


West, and the interior ? 
a Barnum or somebody to sound the trumpet be- 
fore them ; they are too true Artists (and Jenny 
Lind was she not disgusted with Barnum’s doings ?) 
and will never submit to posting up, paying trum- 
pet-sounding agents, &c., &c. And then the 
piano requires a certain power of fancy, to hear 
into its tones what you hear out of the singers or 
the string and even more the wind-instruments, 


There moreover is scarce- 











people do not possess. 





with their full, swelling tones, which the mass of 





terest in classical music, and if Marie Wieck 
plays some Henselt or Liszt or Thalberg it is 
testimonit causa — to show off. And then how 
does she play them!! But hear his letter, of 
which I give you some extracts : 

“Your warm Art-letter from such a distance 
has rejoiced me, and that, with many others from 
all parts of Europe, has ripened the determination 
in me, to go this summer to M., and there com- 
plete my Method together with the little Exer- 
cises. . . . At home I cannot work upon it, since 
the young singers, whom | am forming after Jenny 
Lind’s method not to scream and bawl, and my 
Marie and Cecilie, who already in many pieces, 
by their noble, broad, fine, free, and highly grace- 
ful and correct touch, are far preferred to Clara ; 
besides visits of artists from al quarters, concerts, 
and the routine of an artistie life, claim all my 
time. I write these lines from Leipsic, where 


just now my Marie and my songstress, Fraulein 


Wolfel have created an enthusiasm, and will con- 
tinue notwithstanding Sontag’s presence. The 
Neue Zeitung will show you what interesting 
soirées Marie has been giving in Dresden. W. 
advises me to go with Marie and Louise Wolfel 
to America. But_is America yet ripe for exhibi- 
tions of Art so fine and noble, and which evidently 
are not of the taking order?” .. .. 


T am constantly conversing with you about 
something or other, sometimes even quarrelling. 
Yes, why do you not revere more the old church 
modes (Kirchentonarten), and those sublime 
chorals, that are really more than the stammerings 
of mankind’s childhood ? Why, Iam exclusive. 
I say, a believer in the Protestant faith acts or 
feels inconsequently by singing or admitting of 
any other church music than the choral, and then, 
for choir use, the motettos of the masters. The 
puritanism of the Lutheran can have nothing to 
do even in music with the pomp, the higher flights 
of a well fed fancy or imaginations of the Roman 
Catholic. 8. 
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Gluck and his Operas. 











In our last we briefly sketched the early life, 
through what may be called the Italian period, of 
the great reformer of the lyric drama, up to the time 
that he became settled in his new principles of dra- 
matic truth, and illustrated them in the maturity 
of his powers, at the age of forty-six, in his Alceste 
and Orfeo. A. D. 1761-64. 
statement of these principles in his epistle dedica- 
tory prefixed to the Alceste. It seems, however, 
that these works were far from universally appre- 
ciated, though he had the court and powerful 
Of this he 
complains in another preface, to the Paris et 
Heléne: “The half-learned, the doctors of taste, 
i buongustai, a race unfortunately too numerous, 
and at all times a thousand-fold more fatal to the 


We copied his own 


amateurs enthusiastically on his side. 


progress of the arts than are the ignoramuses, 
have declared against my method, which, should 
it become established, would annihilate their pre- 
tensions. 

“ They have thought it possible to pronounce 
upon Alceste after informal rehearsals, badly di- 
rected and still more badly executed; they have 
calculated in a room the effect this opera might 
produce ina theatre : with about the same sagacity 
that some men once, in a city of Greece, wanted to 
judge at a few feet distance of the effect of statues 





these delicate amateurs, who have put all their 
soul into their ears, finds an air forsooth too 
rough, or a passage too hard or unprepared, with- 
out thinking that in the situation, this air, this 
passage, are the sublime of expression and form 
the happiest contrast.” .... 

“The traits which distinguish Raphael from 
the crowd of painters, are in some sort insensible ; 
slight alterations in the contours will not destroy 
the resemblance in a head in caricature, but they 
will disfigure entirely the face of a beautiful per- 
son; I want no other proof than my aria of 
Orpheus: Che faro senza Euridice? Make the 
least change there, whether in the movement or 
in the turn of expression, and this air will become 
a mere puppets’ tune. In a work of this kind, a 
note more or less sustained, an alteration in force 
or movement, an appogiatura out of place, a trill, 
a passage, a roulade, may ruin the effect of an 
entire scene. So when a work made according 
to my principles is to be performed, the presence 
of the composer is, so to say, as necessary as the 
sun is to the works of nature; he is the soul and 
life of it; without him all is chaos and confu- 
sion,” &e., &e. 

This last idea, as well as that of making music 
the handmaid of poetry (see first letter) have 
been pushed to the extreme by the modern more 
than Gluck (as Liszt would have it), Richard 
Wagner, who has kindled up such a war between 
the musical conservatives and radicals in Germany. 
Of him hereafter. 

In 1765, Gluck wrote the music of an opera, 
now forgotten, for the marriage of the emperor 
Joseph II.; in which the archduchess Amalia 
sang the part of Apollo; the other archduchesses, 
Elizabeth, Josephine and Charlotte represented 
the three Graces; and the archduke Leopold sat 
at the clavichord. He attempted also one or two 
comic operas, without much success. 

He knew that in France dramatic truth was 
more considered than on the Italian or German 
stage: and he chose the Iphigenia of Racine as 
“the fittest subject for the uniting all the interest 
of tragedy to the grand effects of an impassioned 
and dramatic music.” He finished it the same 
year at Vienna and got a friend, attached to the 
French legation, to write to the administration of 
the Opera at Paris and procure him an engage- 
ment to produce it there. The letter, which en- 
tered into some details of Gluck’s system, was 
published in the Mercure, and became the signal 
of the great war between the Gluck-ists and the 
Piccinists. There was opposition to his coming, 
but through the influence of Maria Antoinette, 
he was at length invited and the first representa- 
tion of the Iphigenia in Aulis at the Opera took 
place on the 19th April, 1774. Gluck was then 
sixty yearsold. The effect was prodigious. This 
was followed by the Orfeo and the Alceste, re- 
arranged to Italian words and to a fuller con- 
formity with his new principles. The same suc- 
cess. Gluck was now the musician. He was 
forced to make his rehearsals public; and yet 
thousands of the curious had to be turned away. 
The composer himself however conducted as if in 
perfect privacy on these occasions. Anecdotes 
are told of his singular whims, his independence, 
&e., which added quite as much to the piquancy 
of the rehearsals, as did the novelty of the music. 
“ Grand seigniors and even princes might be seen 
crowding round him to present him his surtout 
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in the habit of throwing off all that and covering 
himself with a night-cap, as if he were about re- 
tiring to rest.” 

The lovers of the old French music, of Rameau 
and Lulli, which was all dramatic action and 
effect, found Gluck’s Iphigenia too Italian ; where- 
as the admirers of the Italian school, of Jomelli 
and Piccini, which was all melody, all for the 
singer, found the opposite fault with it. These 
latter, determined not to yield the field undisputed 
to this bold innovator, imported Piccin1 into 
Paris and set him to writing rival operas. Then 
broke out a violent war of parties. The chiefs 
of the Gluckists were Suard and the Abbé Ar- 
naud, and generally the literary men, who felt 
their own importance flattered in Gluck’s theory. 
The leading Piccinists were La Harpe, Marmon- 
tel, d’ Alembert, &c. The fashionable world 
entered warmly into the dispute. Hot from the 
theatre, the antagonists renewed the discussion 
night after night at supper parties. Fétis tellsan 
anecdote of one of the performances of Alceste : 

“Mlle. Levasseur played the part of Alceste. 
When this actress, at the end of the second act, 
sang that sublime verse: Jl me dechire et m’ ar- 
rache le ceur, (He rends me and tears out my 
heart), some one in the audience cried out: ¢ Ah! 
Mademoiselle, you tear out my ears! His 
neighbor, transported by the beauty of the pas- 
sage and the manner in which it was sung, replied : 
‘Ah! monsieur, how fortunate, if it is to give you 
a new pair of ears !’” 

The merits of this strange controversy will be 
made more intelligible to our readers in the sequel 
of the article, which we are translating in the 
first part of our paper, on the progress of the 
“ Opera before Mozart.” Its fury only abated 
when Gluck finally returned to Vienna in 1780. 
Meanwhile he had produced, in 1777, his Armida, 
which only slowly made itself appreciated, and 
his second Iphigenia (in Tauris), which electri- 
fied all Paris at once by its marvellous dramatic 
Gluck was sixty-five years old when he 

His rival Piccini had written an opera 


power. 
wrote it ! 
on the same subject ; but, in spite of many beau- 
ties, it is said to have borne no comparison with 
that of Gluck. 

Gluck died, by apoplexy, at Vienna on the 25th 
of November, 1787, leaving his heirs a fortune of 
600,000 francs. A true instinct led him to the 
French stage, as the true field for his genius, so 
essentially dramatic. In Italy and even in Ger- 
many, where the pleasure found in Opera was a 
purely musical pleasure, it was many years before 
he was appreciated. The poet WreLAND was 
one of the first of his countrymen to do him jus- 
tice. He wrote of him as follows: “ Smitten by 
one of the most beautiful of the maxims of Pytha- 
goras, he has preferred the Muses to the Sirens ; 
he has substituted for vain and false ornaments 
that noble and precious simplicity which, in the 
arts as in letters, has ever been the characteristic 
of the true, the beautiful and the sublime.” At 
this day Germany, at least with the exception of 
Vienna, which seems to have been over and over 
again Italianized, holds the Rirrer Givuckx in 
veneration only second to that paid to Bach and 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and it 
is common to speak of him as the father of the 
true lyric drama. 

Gluck’s principles, sound as they are in the 
main, are open to criticism, especially in the mat- 
ter of subordinating music too much to a mere 
illustration of the words. In his own operas, 





this notion necessarily broke very often the musi- 
cal flow and unity of the whole. It was a sacri- 
fice of musical to dramatic form; whereas the 
operas of Mozart, who was the very incarnation 
of music, while they are abundantly dramatic, 
are at the same perfectly musical. The question 
of the true relation of music to poetry is raised 
anew by the extravagant positions of Richard 
Wagner; and as he has pushed Gluck’s doctrines 
to the extremest limit, we shall find in him, when 
we come to notice him more fully, all the negative 
criticism which Gluck’s principles require. Mean- 
while we conclude this sketch with an extract 
from the musical reminiscences of the English 
actor and singer, Michael Kelly, who met Gluck 
in his old days in Vienna: 


“ A number of foreign Princes, among whom 


were the Duc de Deux Ponts, the Elector of 


Bavaria, &c., with great retinues, came to visit 
the Emperor, who, upon this occasion, signified 
his wish to have two grand serious operas, both 
the compositions of Chevalier Gluck, — L’ [phi- 
genia in Tauride, and L’ Alceste, produced under 
the direction of the composer; and gave orders 
that no expense should be spared to give them 
every effect. 

“ Gluck was then living at Vienna, where he 
had retired, crowned with professional honors, and 
a splendid fortune, courted and caressed by all 
we and in his seventy-fourth year. 

“ I’ Iphigenia was the first opera to be pro- 
duced, and Gluck was to make fis choice of the 
performers in it. Madame Bernasconi was one 
of the first serious singers of the day, — to her 
was appropriated the part of Iphigenia. The 
celebrated tenor, Ademberger, performed the 
part of Orestes, finely. To me was allotted the 
character of Pylades, which created no small envy 
among those performers who thought themselves 
better entitled to the part than myself, and per- 
haps they were right; — however, I had it, and 
also the high gratification of being instructed in 
the part by the composer himself. 

“ One morning, after I had been singing with 
him, he said, ‘ Follow me up stairs, Sir, and I will 
introduce you to one, whom, all my life, I have 
made my study, and endeavored to imitate.’ I 
followed him into his bed-room, and, opposite to the 
head of the bed, sawa full-length picture of Handel, 
in a rich frame. ‘ There, Sir,’ said he, ‘is the 
— of the inspired master of our art; when 

open my eyes in the morning, I look upon him 
with reverential awe, and acknowledge him as 
such; and the highest praise is due to your coun- 
try for having distinguished and cherished his 
gigantic genius.’ 

“ L’ Iphigenia was soon put into rehearsal, and 
a corps de ballet engaged for the incidental dances 
belonging to the piece. The ballet-master was 
Monsieur De Camp, the uncle of that excellent 
actress, and accomplished and deserving woman, 
Mrs. Charles Kemble. Gluck superintended the 
rehearsals, with his powdered wig, and gold-headed 
cane ; the orchestra and choruses were augmented, 
and all the parts were well filled. 

“The second opera was Alceste, which was got 
up with magnificence and splendor, worthy an 
Imperial Court. 

* For describing the strongest passions in music, 
and proving aad dramatic effect, in my opinion, 
no man ever equalled Gluck —he was a great 
painter of music ; perhaps the expression is far 
fetched, and may not be allowable, but I speak 
from my own feelings, and the sensation his de- 
scriptive music always produced on me. For 
example, I never could hear without tears, the 
dream of Orestes, in Iphigenia, when in sleep, 
he prays the gods to give a ray of peace to the 
parricide Orestes. What can be more expressive 
of deep and dark despair ? — And the fine chorus 
of the demons who surround his couch, with the 
ghost of his mother, produced in me a feeling of 
horror, mixed with delight. 

“ Dr. Burney (no mean authority) said, Gluck 
was the Michael Angelo of living composers, and 
called him the simplifying musician.” 





Mouse. LeuMann. We have already spok- 
en of the anticipated visit to America of this 
young Danish cantatrice, the sister of Mr. Leh- 
mann of the Quintet Club. By permission of 
Mr. Ryan, we copy now a portion of a letter to 
him, written by our townsman, C. C. PerKrns, 
Esq., who had the pleasure of hearing Mdlle. L. 
last summer in Copenhagen. 

“You ask me to tell you if F. and I heard 
much music during our delightful tour in the 
North of Europe last summer. To this I must 
answer no; for we were out of season to hear 
even the little music which other months bring, 
to thaw out those frozen regions. What we did 
hear gave us great pleasure, and I shall always 
retain a most grateful recollection of the agree- 





penhagen, where we heard his sister, Mdlle. Leh- 


mann sing. Mdlle. Lehmann has an engagement 


at the opera house in her native city, and as that | 


establishment was closed at the period of our 


visit, we could not otherwise have had the plea- || 


sure of hearing her. Her whole appearance is 
prepossessing, and her manners graceful and 
pleasing. She is besides this very obliging and 
sang to us the whole evening, in many kinds of 
music, showing the varied range of her “ reper- 
toire.” We had the grand Scena, Prayer and 
Aria from the Freyschiitz, given with fine power 
and sentiment, and in many songs of Lindblad 
and Mendelssohn, Mdlle Lehmann showed us 
that her feeling and rendering of the graceful 
and pathetic in music were equal to her apprecia- 
tion of the sublime and terrible. 

“Her voice is a mezzo soprano of great com- 
pass, very true in intonation, and charming in 
quality. Of course in a small room it is difficult 
to judge of the effect she might produce in the 
opera house or concert room, but one can be sure 
of the presence of fine artistical qualities, leaving 





a lasting impresion on all those who like our- 
selves may have had the opportunity of hearing 
Malle. Lehmann.” 





Musical Review. 
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able evening spent at Lehmann’s house in Co- | 
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Moore's Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments by Sir JOuN STEVENSON. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson. Quarto. pp. 200. 

Here we have them, the beautiful old songs, the favor- 
ites, complete ;—elegantly printed, elegantly bound, with 
a well-engraved portrait of “Tom Moore,” a brief me- 
moir of his life and an account of the origin and compo- 
sition of the songs. It is perhaps the best edition ever 
published, and certainly the cheapest, the price of the 
volume being but three dollars. The “ Irish Melodies” 
originated in “a desire to secure in one collection, and 
in a form that might not pass away, the numerous Na- 
tional Airs known among the wild and beautiful scenery 
of Ireland.’ Of the arranger of the music, Stevenson, 
Moore himself says in a letter: 


“Through many of his own compositions we trace & 
vein of Irish sentiment, which points him out as pecu- 
liarly suited to catch the spirit of his country’s music. 
In those airs which he has arranged for voices, his skill 
has particularly distinguished itself; and though it can- 
not be denied that a single melody most naturally ex- 
presses the language of feeling and passion, yet, often 
when a strain has been dismissed, as having lost {ts 
charm of novelty for the ear, it returns, in a harmonized 
shape, with new claims on our interest and attention; 
and to those who study the delicate artifices of com- 
position, the construction of the inner parts of these 

ieces must afford, I think, considerable satisfaction. 
ivery voice has an air to itself, a flowing succession of 
notes, which might be heard with pleasure, independ- 
ently of the rest,—so artfully has the harmonist, (if I 
may thus express it) gavelled the melody, distributing an 
equal portion of its sweetness to every part.” 


Here they are all! Great favorites they have been, 
sweet spiritual visitants in many a household, and per- 
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haps the first revelation of the power of melody to the 

childhood of many of us; though lately, in our middle 

age, they have been almost supplanted and made obso- 
lete by the fashionable arias of Italian opera, by the 
romantic German songs, and by the popular “ Negro 

Melodies.” But they belong to the genuine, undying 

people’s music, and it is well to gather up their notes in 

a convenient, nice form and make them common. They 

must not and they cannot be forgotten. We have but to 

glance over a few of their titles to find that we are re- 
opening whole charmed volumes of memory. “Erin, 
the tear,” and “ The Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls,” 
and “ The meeting of the Waters,” and “ Love’s Young 

Dream,” and “the Young May Moon:"—these, to name 

no more, are sure suggestions of some of the most sweet- 

ly sad and some of the merriest hours in the not wholly 
buried past of thousands of us, old and young. 

Eva’s Parting. Words by Mary A. CoLiier. 
Music by F. James. Geo. P, Reed & Co. 
Every music publisher must have his “ Little Eva” 

song just now; and all the minor composers are as busy 

on this theme, as if it were the one point of contact for 
the time being with the popular sympathies. Verily 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has much to answer for, in call- 

ing forth such a rank crop of musical weeds. For these 

things seek the sun, not by virtue of their music, but by 
virtue of their titles, and so make music play a slavish 
part. 

The piece before us, however, is better than most of 
them. It is a pure, simple, unpretending melody, with 
some character, well adapted and well arranged. 

The May Sun sheds an amber Light. Words by 
Bryant. Composed by Wm. R. Dempster. 
O. Ditson. 

Another of the easy, pretty, Dempsterian melodies, or 
rather, ditties, which always have their lovers. 





> 





Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 
Tue GERMANIA MusicaL Society have engaged the 
new Boston Music Hall for a series of ten evening con- 
certs, commencing with the first Saturday after the hall 


is opened, (probably about the middle of November;) 
also for every Wednesday afternoon during the winter. 


The SumMER AFTERNOON ConceERTS will be sus- 
pended for the present, until Wednesday, Sept. 8th, the 
day having been changed on account of the rehearsals 
of the Musical Fund Society. Tickets remaining out 
retain their value. 

The musicians do well to allow themselves some weeks 
in these dog-days, for the recreation of their powers. 
They have worked long and hard in the public service, 
and no class of persons more need or deserve a portion 
of man’s natural birthright, which is one of God’s best 
blessings, the privilege of free and genial intercourse 
with nature. The music will be all the better in the 
autumn. 

Last week, the overture to Jphigenia was again played, 
with increased delicacy of light and shade, and increased 
appreciation of it on the part of the audience. Schu- 
bert’s Eloge des Larmes, too, as arranged by Mr. Suck, 
was very beautiful. Truly Franz Schubert had the 
divine gift of melody, thoroughly German as he is in his 
harmonies. The other overture, new to us, though old 
in fact, by the Ritter Seyfried, was by no means unin- 
teresting; aud the set of Labitzky waltzes were nothing 
less than luscious in their luxury of instrumentation. 

Yesterday afternoon’s programme, (the last for the 
present,) was equally rich and choice, embracing Ros- 
sini’s overture to Otello, a couple of the little “ Album” 
pieces of Robert Schumann, and the first and second 
movements of Mozart's last Symphony, commonly called 
the “Swan” (so said the programme); besides waltzes, 
brass music, &c. 

The little orchestra has made a decided success, im- 
proving steadily through eight weeks in the quality of 
its performance, and introducing a Boston audience in 
that time to quite a catalogue of the best kind of music, 
hitherto unknown to most of us. In taking leave of 











| 
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) (1.) That they will on no account fail to renew these 





pleasures in September, and if possible with an in- 
creased force, at least of one or two instruments; and 
(2.) That the ambiguous and perplexing name of “ Ger- 
mania Serenade Band” may be exchanged for a better. 


Mme. Sontac’s Secretary, Mr. E. B. Ullmann, called 
on us a few days since, confirming the report of her in- 
tention to sail for this country in the latter part of August, 
after singing a few nights at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Mme. Sontag will commence her concerts in New York 
in the latter part of September. She is to be accom- 
panied by Mr. Cuarves Eckert, late sub-director of 
the Italian Opera in Paris, as her director, and probably 
by Sig. LucHEsE, a distinguished tenore, Sig. FERRANTI, 
the baritone, from Her Majesty’s, and Mdlle. Rosa 
KAstNER, who is one of the first female pianists of the 
day. 

London. 

Roya IravtaAn Opera. Rossini’s Qlello was given 
on the 6th, with nearly the same cast as last year, Sig. 
GaLvant as Rodrigo being the novelty. The Times 
finds in him the common fault of young singers, that of 
singing at times so loud as to damage the quality of his 
voice, but otherwise accords him high praise. 

The Desdemona of Grisi, the Otello of Tamberlik, 
and the Iago of Ronconi, are among the most finished 
performances of the operatic ~~ The three popular 
artists were never more completely themselves. Grisi’s 
voice was as fresh and strong, her energy as overpower- 
ing, and her acting as full of tenderness and passion, as 
ever; Ronconi endowed the character of Iago with a 
force and individuality of which the author of the libretto 
was perfectly guiltless; and Tamberlik, in Otello, ex- 
hibited the vigor, manliness, and romantic bearing which 
so well become the part. The great effects of the per- 
formance were the jinales to the first and second acts, 
where Grisi was the prominent feature—the duet between 
Otello and Iago, in which Tamberlik and Ronconi rivalled 
each other in repeated displays of vocal excellence, and 
the former, at the end of the cabaletta, “ L’ira d’avverso 
Sato,” gave his famous C sharp in alt (a note possessed 
by no other tenor) with a power and resonance that elec- 
trified the audience, and elicited a unanimous encore — 
and the duet of the last act, in which the acting and 
singing of Grisi and Tamberlik were equally beyond 
reproach. The scene in which Otello kills Desdemona, 
and then stabs himself, was admirably managed by both 
artists, and brought down the curtain with the loudest 
applause, followed by a double recall for Grisi and ‘Tam- 
berlik. 

The first act of the Barbiere (with Mario, Ronconi, 
Tagliafico and Castellan) succeeded Otello and protracted 
the performance till nearly one hour after midnight. 


Spohr’s Faust was to be given on the 18th. 


Her Mavesty’s. Lumley has succeeded in engaging 
SontraG for a few nights previous to her sailing for 
America. This may prove an offset for many discom- 
fitures. 

The Atheneum says of BAsstnt in Maria di Rohan: 

“His voice seemed more strained and uneven in the 
lachrymose cantabiles of Donizetti than it was in the 
more animated melodies of ‘Il Barbiere,— while the 
want of neatness in his phrasing and his mistaken 
method of taking breath became doubly evident in 
movements permitting the performer to slacken tempo, to 

ause, and to exaggerate tone and accent for the sake of 
intense tragical expression. But we have long felt that, 
let the music essayed be ever so antipathetic, a real 
singer will therein show himself a singer; and thus we 
are not surprised at change of occupation failing to 
metamorphose Signor de’ Bassini into a complete or an 
accomplished vocal artist. Asan actor his effects were 
confined to the last scene alone. This he gave with that 
extreme Italian passion which stops at nothing, —care- 
less if the play of features become grimace, or the im- 

assioned gesture verge upon grotesque caricature. 
Much as we relish this for its earnestness—for that very 
courage which does not pause to consider when ‘the 
rapids are near,’—we feel that in ‘ Maria di Rohan’ Sig- 
nor de’ Bassini merely presented one burst of rage and 
jealousy, such as might belong to ‘ Parasina,’ and half a 
dozen other historical or brigand Italian stories,—and 
that he never touched the French noble of the ancien 
régime, so wondrously conceived and executed by Signor 
Ronconi. In nis Cherreuse the tragedy is made tre- 
mendous by the courtly framework in which it is set;— 
the catastrophe becomes all the more fearful for its 
breaking out in the midst of a society polished, ironical, 
—but half sincere. Thus, while we do not question the 
new comer’s force of dramatic execution, we have yet 
to learn whether he possesses the actor’s highest gift— 
variety and fineness of conception. In a London Opera- 
house we cannot imagine Signor de’ Bassini to be gener- 
ally as serviceable as Signor Collettitaking acting and 
singing in combination.” 


Mr. Lumley, it is said, will retire at the close of the 





Government have lately increased the subvention of the 
Opera, and it is even said, means to indemnify him for 
the heavy loss which he sustained from the ruinous in- 
fluence of the political events of the last two years in 
Paris. 


RoyaL AcApeMy Concerts. The object of these 
has been to exhibit the students of the Academy as 
singers, players and composers. The last for the season 
took place July 3d, when were performed a MS. overture 
(“Merry Wives of Windsor”) by T. B. Gilbert; another 
(“The Water Nymph’’) by O’Leary, and Macfarren’s 
Cantata (“ Leonora”’), besides a variety of pieces vocal 
and instrumental, to show the executive proficiency of 
of the pupils, which, according to the Atheneum was 
not what it ought to have been, and utterly incompetent 
to the rendering of the “ desperate and difficult crudities 
of such a work as Leonora.” 


British Scoot or VocatizATion. London papers 
speak highly of this attempt of Mr. French Flowers, to 
establish a true school of singing. Mr. F. maintains that 
the voices of the English are as beautiful as those of 
foreigners, when properly cultivated. He lately gave an 
exhibition, with twenty-four of his pupils, who performed 
selections from the most admired classic operas. Casta 
Diva, Non mi dir from Don Giovanni, &c., were sang with 
éclat. 


HANDEL’s Orarortos. J. A. Novello has just com- 
pleted in numbers the vocal score, with organ or piano 
forte accompaniment, of “ Solomon,” uniformly with 
the beautiful aud cheap editions of the “ Messiah,” 
“Creation,” &c., for which there is already a considera- 
ble sale in the United States. 


MADAME AND HERR GoFFRIE’s Annual Concert took 
place at Willis’s Rooms. The pieces played by Madame 
Goffrie were Beethoven’s surpassingly beautiful sona- 
ta No. 3, dedicated to Haydn; the Andante con Variazioni, 
from the same author’s magnificent Kreutzer Sonata; 
and Schulhoff’s well-known piano forte version of the 
Carnival of Venice. ‘The fair pianiste executed the whole 
of the py Sonata by heart; and this was no easy 
task, for the work consists of four movements, and is not 
only very long, but, at the same time, replete with me- 
lodic variety, harmonic complexities, and contrapuntal 
intricacies. . . . Madame G.’s abilities were again most 
effectively displayed in the air with variations, the violin 
part of which was exquisitely Pe My by the deservedly 
renowned Herr Joachim; and she also showed great 
digital dexterity in Schulhoff’s Carnival of Venice for 
the omission of which, however, we should have felt 
grateful. Herr Joachim, besides the air with variations, 
favored us with a very clever romance of his own with 
re forte accompaniment, and Bach’s vigorous and 

ighly ingenious fugue for violin solo, in G minor. His 
exhibition of both were most masterly. . . . The vocal- 
ists on this occasion were Mme. Falconi, Mlle. Magner, 
Miss Ellen Rowland, Mr. Swift, and Herr von Osten. An 
air by Desanges and a ballad by Frank Mori, were the 
pieces in which Mme. Falconi and Mrs. Swift exhibited 
their powers to advantage; and Herr von Osten, a Ger- 
man tenor of continental celebrity, possessing an excel- 
lent voice and much musical feeling, made a most favora- 
ble impression. — London Post. 

Paris. The Hungarian band, under M. Kalozdy, have 
been playing at the Théatre des Vari¢tés. 

EMILE PRUDENT, the pianist, has returned from Lon- 
don, intending to devote some months to study and com- 
position previous to another season there. 

MEYERBEER has been some days in Paris. The illus- 
trious composer, who is not quite recovered from his 
last year’s illness, will spend the summer at the waters 
of Spa. 

The Thédtre Lyrique is being actively reorganized. 
A new opera by Adolphe Adam is in rehearsal. 


Adurrtisements. 


Musical Convention in Boston. 
HE ANNUAL MUSIC TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE and Mu- 
sical Convention, under the direction of the subscribers, 
will be holden the present year, in the MELODEON, commencing 
on TUESDAY, Aug. 10, at 9 o'clock, A. M., continuing in 
session ten days. ‘Tickets, $3 each, may be obtained at A. N. 
Johnson’s Piano Forte and Music Store, No. 36 School Street. 
Clergymen, ladies who can sing, and members of former classes 
are invited to attend free of charge. 
B. F. BAKER. 


17 2t A. N. JOHNSON. 


Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 


R. F. A. VON MOSCHZISKER, German Ocu- 
list, may be consulted on all the maladies of the Eye 




















them for the present, we have only two hopes toexpress: | present season, and henceforth devote himself singly to | jnq Ear, at No. 21 Somerset Street. 
~ the Parisian branch of his enterprise. The French Boston, July 28. 17 3 
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MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrisn Avenue. 
i R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
__ Boston, July 31. 38m 


EVA’S PARTING. 
UBJECT from “ Uncie Tom’s Canin,” a beautiful Song 
3 written by Mary H. CoLuier ; music composed by F. JAMEs. 
Just published by GEO. P. REED & CO., 
17 Tremont Row. 
For sale by all the music dealers = the United States. 162t 


| AM GOING THERE, 
R, THE DEATH OF LITTLE EVA. Written and in- 
scribed to the Readers of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ by Joun 
8. ApAms. 

“*Unele Tom,’ said Eva, ‘I am going there.’ 

“* Where, Miss Eva? 

“The child rose and pointed her little hand to the sky ; the 
glow of evening lit her golden hair and flushed cheeks with a 
kind of unearthly radiane e, and her eyes a. bent earnestly 
on the skies.”"— Uncle Tom's Cabin, Vol. ii. 

Words adapted to a favorite Melody, and ‘pewutifully illus- 
trated. For sale by the Publisher, 

OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St., 
and by all Music Dealers. 15 tf 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


'~* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and >. 


6 t 


J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
334 Washington Street, Boston, 

Apr. 10. tf 


DD. Be ‘er 


NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, g TO a - 
_ Apr. 10. 


3. H. WA DE, 
197 Washington Street, Boston. 
UBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 
and Musical Merchandise of every description, Publisher 
of BERTINUS METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 
New and Seeond Hand Pianos, bought, sold and exchanged. 
Cash paid for Pianos, PIANOS TO LET 
E. H. Wade's Catalogue at present comprises all of the 
~~ published by W. H. Oakes, C, Brapiter & Co. and 
. & T. P. Onpway, making it the largest and most valuable 
ts in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. 
_ Apr. 10. tf 


NEW & VALUABLE MUSIC “BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON,,....BOSTON, 


POHR’'S GRAND VIOLIN SCHOOL, being an 
bO exact reprint of the latest European editions, with all the 
author’s new revisions and improvements. One volume, 
quarto. Price, $5. 

*,* Among the many peculiar excellencies of this Violin 
School one is remarkable, that the Elementary Instructions do 
not precede the practical portion of the work as in other 
Schoola, but are combined therewith ; by this union the pupil 
is enabled to take the Violin in hand at the first lesson; in 
fact, he should and must then commence with it. The author's 
knowledge, as observable in his Preface, is no small addition 
to the truly practical distinctions of this School; his style is 
simple, clear, noble, and clegant, alike attractive and useful 
as a standard to the pupil as to the master. 


Czerny’ s Exercises in Velocity. (30 Etudes de la 
Velocite,) preceded by Nine New Introductory Exercises, and 
concluded by a New ‘Study on Octaves, (composed expressly 
for this edition,) for the Piano Forte. From the Nineteenth 
London Edition, with Notes. By J. A. Hamitron. In three 
Numbers. Price of each, 50 cents. Complete in one vol- 
ume, $1.2 

#,* ( sale nulated to develop and equalize the fingers, and to 
insure the utmost brilliancy and rapidity of execution. 


NEW AND ENLA RGED EDITION OF 
The Seminary Class Book of Music, designed for 
Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, etc., containing 
Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exercises, Solfeggios, and a 
copious selection of Secular and Sacred Songs, Duets and 
Trios. By EB. L. Warre and T. Bisse... 

*,* The above work has been before the public only one 
year, yet it has become a universal favorite, and is used in all 
parts of the Union. During the past year every inquiry has 
been made in order to ascertain in what way it could be im- 
proved and made fully equal to the wants of those for whom it 
is intended, and from suggestions thus obtained the publisher 
has been induced to add to and in other ways improve it. It 
is now pronounced to be exactly what is wanted, and as such 
it is offered to the public. 


>" The above books can be obtained in large or small 
quantities of the publisher, 115 Washington St., and of music 
dealers and booksellers generally throughout the United States 
iN and Canadas. 7 tf 











BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

TOTICE is hereby given that the Boston Music HALL Asso- 
LN ciation are ready to receive applications for the use of 
their HALL and LECTURE ROOM, (entrance on Bumstead 
Place and on Winter Street,) by Religious Societies, for the 
purpose of regular worship on Sundays, after the 15th of No- 
vember next. 

The Music HA, furnished with Organ, &c., will seat three 
thousand persons, and the Lecrure Room, eight hundred. 
Written applications may be addressed to the subscriber, at 
No. 39 Court Street, who will give such further information as 
shall be desired. FRANCIS L. BATCHELDER, 

10 tf M. iH. A. 


NEW ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 
JUST PU UBLISHED, 


American Church Organ Voluntaries. 
AREFULLY ARRANGED expressly for the use of Organ- 
/ ists who have not had sufficient experience to extemporise 
with ease, by H. 8. Curter, Organist at the Church of the 
Advent, and A. N. Jounson, Organist at Park Street Church, 
Boston. These Voluntaries are mostly arranged in close har- 
mony, and can readily be played at sight by those who can 
play common chure h music. They are specially adapted to 
American church service with regard to length, &c. and are 
sufficient in number to enable any Organist to use them ex- 
clusively if desired. Price $1. Forwarded by mail, postage 
free, for $1.25. 
Published ~ 
14 tf 


Clerk B. 


A. N. JOHNSON, 
36 School St. “9 , Opposite c ity Hall. 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 
115 Washington Street, Boston. 
ZERNY’S Method forthe Piano, . ° ° - $3.00 
Bertini’s Instructions for the Piano, 3.00 
Hunten’s Piano Forte Instructions, . ° 1.50 
The Child’s First Musie Rook, < . 50 
The Piano without a Master, ° ° ° -50 
The Melodeon without a Master, . . ° ° -60 
The Guitar without a Master, ‘ ° . . ‘ AO 
Curtis’s Complete Method for Guitar, . 2.00 
Lablache’s Complete Method of Singing, . * 2.50 
Vocal Exercises and Solfe: gylos — Lowell Mason, . 1.00 
Spohr’s Violin School, » ° 8.00 
Wragg’s Flute Instructor, 1.00 
Schneider’s Practical Organ School, ; “ 2.50 
The Seminary Class Book of Music, ° ° 50 
Czerny’s Treatise on Thorough Bass, . . . 50 
Jousse’s Catechism of Music, ° ° ° . e 25 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 75 
Five Thousand Musical Terms—A Complete Dictionary, 50 
_ Apr. 10. tf 


NEW MUSICAL ‘PUBLICATIONS S. 
G EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition 

W of the “ BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 
RUSES,” price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 

PERGOLESE’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwigut, Esq.,a welcome work 
to lovers of good music 

The Nightingale’s Nest,a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, REICHARDT, translated by Mr. Tuayer of Cambridge. 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 
minutes to perform it; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 
soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, $6 the dozen. 

Also Brrer’s New Instructions for the Piano; 





Materials 


for Piano Forte Playing, by Juiaus Kose, a work highly ap- 
‘ U £ I 


— by the best teachers. Price, $2. 

P. R. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
oie publications of J. ALFrep Nove..o of London, for 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the Oratorios of 
HANDEL, HAYDN, and MENDELSSOHN, and the complete MAssEs 
of Mozart, Haypn, Beetnoven, 8. Wess, Von Wener, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACIDS FUGUES, and 
music generally for the organ, that has ever been seen in 
Boston. Apr. 10. tf 
NEW JUVENILE SIN GING BOOK. 
HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which a 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec- 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises of 
Schools. By Gro. W. Prarr, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J. C. Jonnson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &c. 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon the receipt of twenty-five cents 

Published by A. N. JOHNSON, 
36 School St., 


Boston. 


*,* A. N. JOHNSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School Street, 
(a short distance from his former location in the Tremont 
Temple,) where he will Keep a full assortment of Music, Sing- 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, &c. Xc. 
Orders by mail ‘promptly executed. 1 tf 


DEPOT FOR 
Homeopathic Books & Medicines; 
I YDROPATHIC BOOKS; Phonographic and Phonotypie 

Works; FowLer & Wetts’ Publications on Phrenology 
and Physiology, &c.; Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
Theological and Philosophical ; Barometers, Thermometers, 
&e. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 

Apr. 10. tf OTIS CLAPP, 


o0c BUTTE RFIE LD, 


$008: BHO000i% 


AT “THE OFFICE OF 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
21 School Street, Boston. 


23 School St. 


Gob & Fancy 4 


T. R. MARVIN & E. L. BALCH, 
No. 42 Congress Street, 
T AVING EVERY FACILITY for executing work in their 
line with neatness and despatch, solicit the patronage of 
their friends and the public. 

The junior partner having devoted several years exclusively 
to this branch of the profession, we feel wé arranted in assuring / 
satisfaction to those _ wish for SUPERIOR WORK. 

Boston, May 1, 185 5 3m 


JOS EPH “LL. BATES, 


No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 
) gage OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 
Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 

Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 

Articles for Presents —for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 

129 WASHINGTON ST., four doors north of School St. 

Apr. 10. tf 


Ss «EWS? PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE, 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 3865 Washington St., Boston, 
_ Apr. 10. tf 


CZERNY’S PIAN oO ‘PORTE METHOD. 
S « Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluable.— 
London Morning Chronicle. - 
It is one of the most valuable contributions to the art.— — 
London Musical World. 
In regard to interest and utility it can never be surpassed.— — 
J. A. Hamilton. 
It is a work of uncommon merit — one superior to all others, 
—Drawing-Room Journal, Philadelphia, 
A splendid acquisition to the list of American publications, 
—Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
It is rapidly taking the place of all other methods.— Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 
It is calculated to impart a ready and thorough knowledge ~ 
of the art.— Baltimore Patriot. : 
A book of invaluable worth as a code of thorough syste- 
matic education.— Philadelphia Sun. 
It is the most complete system published.—Norfolk County 
Journal. 
We cannot too strongly recommend this excellent work.— 7 
N. Y. Scientific American. 
The most thorough and complete work of the kind.— Mason’s 
Choral Advocate. 
A deservedly popular work.— Philadelphia Mercury. 
Czerny can boast of having given to musical Europe Thal 
berg, Listz and Doehler.—La France Musicale. 
This book must be of great value in schools and families.— 
N. Y.. Observer. 
There is no book published, which can compare with this.— 
East Boston Ledger. 
It is eminently a book for the people.— Boston Transcript. 
Powerful aids to the learner are embraced in this work.— — 
Message Bird. 
It is a standard work in the musical circles of Great Britain. 
—The Asmonean. 4 
Published by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington Street, | 
Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers in the | 
Union. Apr. 10. tf 


 ~WUSIC BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 


29 Cornhill, Boston. 
I ERTINI'S PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR, 
A Progressive and Complete Method for the Piano Forte. 
The only complete and correct edition 








By Henry Berrint, 

published. 

The Modern Harp, or BOSTON SACRED MELODIST. 
A Collection of Church Music. By E. L. Wuarre and J. E. 
GouLp. 

The Opera Chorus Book. Consisting of Trios, Quar- 
tets, Quintets, Solos, and Choruses, from the most pop- 
ular Operas. By E. L. 

Sabbath School Lute, 
appropriate Melogiés, adapted to the 
Schools. 


The Tyrolian Lyre. 


Wurte and J. Epgar Gou.p. 
A Selection of Hymns and 
wants of Sabbath 


A Glee Book consisting of easy 
pieces, arranged mostly for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass voices, for the use of Societies, Schools, Clubs, Choirs, 
and the social circle. By E. L. Wutre and Joun E. Gout. 

Sacred Chorus Book. Consisting mostly of Selections 
from the works of HanprL, Haypn, Mozart, MENDELS- 
soun, Rompera, NeukomM, Rossini, &e. &c., with am ae 
companiment for the Organ or Piano Forte. Suitable for 
singing societies, and advanced schools. By EpwarD le 
Waiter and J, EpGar Gouin. 

The Jenny Lind Glee Book. Consisting of the 
most popular Songs sung by Mad’lle Jenny Linp. By 
David PAINE. 

Popular School Song Books; THE WREATH 
OF SCHOOL SONGS. By Epwarp L. Waits and Joan E. 
GouLp. 

Elementary Music Book. By Bensamin F. BAKER. 

= 10. tf 

"RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 

For half & square, (8 lines, ) or less, first insertion, . - 

each additional inser. 

For a square, (16 lines,) first insertion, . . . 

5 * each additional insertion, . 6 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, @ dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


: <a 
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